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GENERAL  INFORMATION 


Oak  Elill  School,  founded  in  1893,  is  a residential  and  day  school 
conducted  by  The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a privately  oper- 
ated, nonprofit  organization.  Although  private  in  structure,  the  Institute 
cooperates  with  state  and  other  agencies  in  providing  special  services  for 
the  blind  and  multihandicapped  blind.  Connecticut,  as  well  as  out-of-state 
children  with  visual  impairments— and  additional  handicaps  including 
deafness,  mental  retardation,  orthopedic,  neurological,  emotional  and 
learning  disabilities— may  be  considered  for  enrollment  if  it  is  deter- 
mined that  our  program  would  best  meet  their  needs.  Education,  thera- 
pies, ancillary  services,  room  and  board  are  provided  without  charge  to 
parents.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  weekend  care  of  students  who 
are  unable  to  return  to  their  homes. 

The  curriculum  for  students,  ages  3 through  21,  ranges  from  early 
childhood  education  through  high  school  and  includes  prevocational 
and  vocational  training,  orientation  and  mobility,  daily  living  skills, 
physical  education,  swimming  and  recreation.  Individual  programs  are 
tailored  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  child.  A highly  specialized  pro- 
gram for  deaf-blind  children  emphasizes  the  development  of  self-help 
skills,  communication  skills  and  optimal  use  of  the  remaining  senses. 
Younger  children  are  taught  in  self-contained  classrooms.  Wherever 
possible,  older  students  are  integrated  with  students  who  are  not  deaf. 

Among  the  major  services  offered  to  students  who  need  them  are 
physical,  occupational,  speech  and  music  therapies.  Medical,  dental 
and  psychiatric  consultants  provide  services  commensurate  with  their 
respective  specialties.  A modern  four-bed  infirmary,  with  three  regis- 
tered nurses  providing  24-hour  service  while  school  is  in  session,  in- 
cludes fully  equipped  dental  and  examining  rooms. 

The  Work  Experience  Program  is  designed  to  allow  older  students 
to  explore  the  world  of  work,  develop  marketable  skills  and  receive 
experience  in  an  actual  part-time  job  setting  while  continuing  their 
studies  at  Oak  Hill.  Ongoing  reinforcement  of  daily  living  skills  is  a 
vital  component  of  the  total  program. 

A summer  program,  conducted  on  campus  for  a period  of  five 
weeks,  enables  young  blind  multihandicapped  children  to  practice  ac- 
quired skills  and  learn  new  ones.  The  camp  program  in  Waterford, 
Connecticut,  affords  young  people  from  Oak  Hill  and  other  schools, 
as  well  as  adults,  numerous  diversified  opportunities  for  summer  en- 
joyment during  each  of  the  sessions  in  a campsite  setting  of  over  100 
acres  on  Long  Island  Sound. 

A large  portion  of  the  Institute’s  income  is  derived  from  endowment 
funds  and  special  gifts.  Other  revenue  comes  from  the  state  which  pro- 
vides tuition  for  each  Connecticut  student  enrolled  at  Oak  Hill  and,  at 
times,  grants  funds  for  projects  such  as  new  buildings,  renovation  of 
existing  facilities,  etc.  Additional  monies  are  received  through  federal 
grants  and  from  an  annual  fund-raising  campaign. 
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The  year  1975-1976  at  Oak  Hill 
was  a special  time  of  looking  back 
and  looking  ahead.  It  was  a time  of 
looking  back  over  our  shoulders  in 
the  sense  that  Frank  Johns’s  long  and 
fruitful  period  of  service  as  Super- 


THE PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 


intendent  began  drawing  to  a close.  It  is  often  said  that  an  institution  is 
largely  the  length  and  shadow  of  a man  (or  woman).  So  Oak  Hill  today 
is  to  a significant  degree  what  Mr.  Johns  has  made  it  over  the  last  thirty 
years.  No  one  who  knows  us  can  fail  to  be  grateful  for  what  he  has  ac- 
accomplished  among  us  in  serving  a full  generation  of  blind  and  multi- 
handicapped students,  taking  each  one  seriously  as  a person,  and  helping 
them  all  find  their  way  to  the  fullest  possible  growth. 

The  year  was  also  a time  of  looking  forward.  The  major  task  faced 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  in  these  months  was  searching  for  a new 
leader  to  take  the  helm  in  January,  1977.  As  1975-1976  ended,  it  was 
decided  to  call  Dr.  Lars  Guldager  of  Lexington.  Massachusetts  to  assume 
this  task.  We  have  every  confidence  in  him.  With  his  rich  background  of 
study  and  experience  here  and  in  Europe,  his  personal  warmth  and  con- 
cern, and  his  vigor  of  youth,  we  feel  an  exciting  and  creative  future  lies 
before  us. 

The  purpose  of  Oak  Hill  always  has  been  to  assist  young  people  with 
blindness  and  other  handicaps  to  lives  of  dignity,  purpose,  and  as  much 
independence  as  they  can  achieve.  God  willing,  we  aim  to  hold  to  that 
high  purpose,  and  rejoice  in  the  large  number  of  those  who  share  that 
sense  of  purpose  and  devote  themselves  to  it. 


Robert  L.  Edwards 
President 
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THE 

SUPERINTENDENT’S  MESSAGE 

Oak  Hill  School  is  interested  in 
providing  a strong  educational  pro- 
gram for  children  with  visual  impair- 
ments. During  the  1975-76  school 
year,  services  were  improved  by  major 
changes  in  the  program  of  individually 
guided  education  which  became  the 
responsibility  of  the  entire  team  of 
classroom  teachers,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  classes  in  personal 
and  social  development,  by  increasing  staff  services  for  pupils  with 
learning  disabilities,  by  placing  more  emphasis  on  vision  training  and 
the  use  of  visual  aids,  and  by  the  writing  of  individual  child  plans  for 
each  deaf-blind  child. 

One  of  the  high  points  of  the  year  was  the  student-staff  planned 
celebration  of  the  country’s  Bicentennial.  Of  wide  scope  and  high  qual- 
ity, it  involved  all  Upper  School  and  selected  Lower  School  students  in 
a year  of  activities  related  to  our  national  heritage. 

Fiscal  matters,  of  necessity,  play  an  important  part  in  the  operation 
of  any  school  and  Oak  Hill  was  no  exception.  I am  pleased  to  report 
that  the  year  brought  a substantial  increase  in  our  endowment  funds.  In 
addition,  funds  that  were  appropriated  by  the  1975  Legislature  were  re- 
leased for  planning  the  project  to  renovate  the  plant  to  meet  fire  and 
safety  codes  and  it  was  put  out  for  bid  in  October  of  1976. 

During  the  year  we  changed  from  a cash  to  an  accrual  method  of  ac- 
counting and  from  an  object  and  function  budget  to  a program  budget. 
As  part  of  the  new  accounting  system,  the  business  office  assumed  the 
bookkeeping  and  accounting  functions  for  the  General  Fund  and  for 
the  endowment  and  similar  funds.  These  changes  made  for  a more 
comprehensive  and  efficient  accounting  system  and  made  significant 
figures  more  readily  available  for  budgetary  purposes. 

The  Institute’s  program  was  greatly  enhanced  by  funds  received 
from  gifts  and  bequests,  government  agencies,  money  realized  from  a 
direct-mail  fund  drive,  a special  appeal  to  help  subsidize  the  camping 
program,  and  the  myriad  of  services  performed  by  volunteers— including 
twenty-one  dental  specialists  whose  services  provided  a valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  dental  care  program. 
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In  bringing  my  thirty  years  at  Oak  Hill  to  a close,  1 want  once  again 
to  express  my  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  the  backing  and  support 
given  by  a dedicated  staff,  a concerned  and  interested  parent-teacher 
group,  a loyal  and  supportive  alumni  association,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Services  for  the  Blind  and  other  state  departments  that  have 
supported  our  various  programs  and  project  requests,  the  Ladies’  Visiting 
Committee,  the  Executive  Committee,  the  Directors  and  Corporators. 


Frank  Johns,  Jr. 
Superintendent 
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A CAPSULE  VIEW 


Over  30  years  . . . .Sponsorship  of  the  annual  Christmas  Party  by  the 
Lions  Club  of  Hartford. 

2,518 Library  selections  circulated  among  students. 

551 Applications  for  employment  processed  and  26 

positions  filled. 

48 Cities  and  towns  in  Connecticut  reflected  in  our 

enrollment. 

14 .Teachers,  school  aides  and  houseparents  participated 

in  the  Partial-Tuition  Reimbursement  Plan. 

36 Students  with  congenital  cataracts,  the  major  cause 

of  blindness  among  our  enrollment. 

6 Parents  or  family  representatives  completed  an  in- 

troductory course  in  manual  communications. 

30 Occasions  on  which  staff  members  spoke  to  a vari- 

ety of  groups  off-campus. 

Over  1000  Persons  toured  our  facilities  and  observed  our  pro- 

gram, including  500  who  attended  Open  House  in 
May. 

10 Students  in  weekend  foster  homes. 

1,446  Occupational  therapy  treatments  for  20  students. 

Over  25  years . . . .Sponsorship  of  the  Halloween  costume  parade  and 
party  by  the  Sisterhood  of  Beth  Hillel  Synagogue  of 
Bloomfield. 

6 Students  participated  in  the  Eirst  Annual  Olympics 

for  the  Handicapped. 

10,267  Physical  therapy  treatments  for  34  students. 

22  years Of  benefit  performances  by  the  Barbershoppers 

(S.P.E.B.S.Q.S.A.) 
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THH  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

U)75-1976 


OFFICERS 


President 
Vice  President 
Secretary 
Treasii  rer 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Edwards 
Mrs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Theodore  M.  Maltbie 
The  Hartford  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


Russell  F.  Hanmer,  Chairman 
William  G.  Bates 
Cliffords.  Burdge,Jr. 

Clyde  W.  Fuller 
Mrs.  S.  Benton  Guiney,  Jr. 
Mrs.  S.  Russell  Mink,  Jr. 
Howard  E.  Mohr 

and  the  four  ex  officio  members; 

President 

Vice  President 

Secretary 

Acting  Representative  of  the  Treasurer 

Bernard  W.  Schiro 

William  H.  Thompson,  Comptroller 

INVESTMENT  COMMITTEE 


William  G.  Bates,  Chairman 
James  J.  Devlin 
Thomas  J.  Gallaglier 
Nelson  C.  Taintor,  Jr. 

and  the  two  ex  officio  members; 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
Acting  Representative  of  the  Treasurer 

GENERAL  GIFTS  COMMITTEE 


Howard  E.  Mohr,  Chairman 
George  C.  Capen 
Albert  A.  Drieu 
Clyde  W.  Fuller 
Robert  1.  Kaplan 

with  power  to  add  to  its  number 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  EOR  THE  BLIND 


DIRECTORS 


William  G.  Bates 
Henry  L.  Birge,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Richard  Bissell 

Erank  M.  Bristow,  Jr. 

Clifford  S.  Burdge,  Jr. 

George  C.  Capen 

Mrs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 

Joseph  P.  Cooney 

Miss  Gertrude  DeLeo 

The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Edwards 

Clyde  W.  Euller 

Mrs.  S.  Benton  Guiney,  Jr. 

Russell  E.  Hanmer 

Mrs.  Hugh  Harbison 


Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 
Allerton  C.  Hickmott 
Mrs.  Mario  Leicach 
Nicholas  A.  Lenge 
Paul  Lewis 
Theodore  M.  Maltbie 
Mrs.  S.  Russell  Mink,  Jr. 
Howard  E.  Mohr 
William  S.  Morgan 
Richard  E.  Nicholson,  M.D. 
Robert  S.  Putnam 
John  H.  Riege 
Bernard  W.  Schiro 
William  H.  Thompson 


HONORARY  DIRECTORS 

Allyn  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

James  J.  Devlin 

Albert  A.  Drieu 

Dana  T.  Leavenworth 

Leslie  R.  Martin 

The  Rev.  Harvey  K.  McArthur 

Miss  Marcella  R.  Putnam 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  EOR  THE  BLIND 

CORPORATORS 

1975-1976 


Alexander  J.  Abraham 
Nathan  G.  Agostinelli 
Dr.  John  B.  Ahrens 
*Mrs.  C.  Morgan  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Edward  N.  Allen 
John  D.  Alsop 
Mrs.  Charles  11.  Anthony 
*Mrs.  Robert  A.  Aspinwall 
Raymond  P.  Atherton 
Hon.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin 
E.  Theodore  Bantly,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Wallace  Barnes 
J.H.  Bartholomew,  Jr. 
David  Bates 
William  G.  Bates 
Mrs.  James  L.  Bauer 
Mrs.  .Michael  Beckanstin 
Clifford  E.  Benson 
Henry  L.  Birge,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Richard  M.  Bisscll 
William  T.  Bissell 
O.J.  Bizzozcro,  M.D. 
Ru.ssell  J.  Bjorklund 
Clayton  L.  Blick 
Ilersh  Bobrow',  D.D.S. 

Mrs.  riorancc  E.  Bowman 
Alvin  C.  Breul,  Jr. 

William  B.  Brewster,  M.D. 
Cranston  Briggs,  0.1). 
Trank  M.  Bristow,  Jr. 
Ericsson  B.  Broadbent 
George  D.  Brodigan 
Mrs.  John  H.  Brooks 
Allyn  L.  Brown,  Jr. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Brown 
Richard  .M.  Brown 
Mr.  Charles  Bruno 
*Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Burdge 
Clifford  S.  Burdge,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bush.  Jr. 
George  C.  Capen 
Mrs.  George  C.  Capen 
II.  Wick  Chambers,  Jr. 


Mrs.  Frank  Chapman 
*Mrs.  Frank  B.  Chase 
*Mrs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 

•Mrs.  Prescott  Childs 
*Mrs.  Edith  Clark 
Everett  E.  Clark 
Edgar  H.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Charles  J.  Cole 
*Mrs.  William  K.  Cole 
Atwood  Collins,  11 
Fred  U.  Conard,  Jr. 

*Mrs.  F.W.  Constant 
Joseph  P.  Cooney 
J.A.  Cope 

Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Cox,  Jr. 
*Mrs.  Robert  C.  Dahill 
Dr.  Mario  D’Angelo 
Mrs.  Henry  Darbee 
Eugene  Davis,  O.D. 

Ralph  F.  Davis 
*Mrs.  Pomeroy  Day 
Miss  Gertrude  DeLeo 
James  J.  Devlin 
Mrs.  Allan  Dewing 
A.  Elmer  Diskan,  M.D. 

The  Rev.  Bernard  T.  Drew 
William  11.  I'astwood.  IV 
The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Edwards 
Warren  II.  Eggleston 
*Mrs.  Warren  G.  Elliott 
Jonathan  T'.  Ells 
Ostrom  Enders 
James  F.  English,  Jr. 

Lloyd  Evans 
Roy  Fanning 
Mrs.  William  11.  Feeter 
Thomas  F.  Ferguson 
S.  Joseph  Ferla 
William  B.  Fitzgerald 
Terry  B.  Fletcher 
Clyde  W.  Fuller 
Samuel  S.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Fuller 
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Thomas  J.  Gallagher 
Harold  W.  Garrity 
Mrs.  James  A.  German 
Francis  Goodwin,  II 
George  Goodwin 
The  Hon.  Ella  T.  Grasso 
Mrs.  Dudley  Gray 
William  W.  Grosberg 
Spencer  Gross 
*Mrs.  S.  Benton  Guiney,  Jr. 
*Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Hall 
Russell  F.  Hanmer 
Mrs.  Carleton  Z.  Hanor 
Mrs.  Daniel  P.  Hanson 
Daniel  P.  Hanson 
*Mrs.  Hugh  Harbison 
Louis  B.  Harrison 
Mrs.  W.A.  Haviland,  Jr. 

Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 
Allerton  C.  Hickmott 
Mrs.  John  A.  Hill 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Hinman 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Holcombe,  Jr. 
James  L.  Howard,  Jr. 

W.  Bruce  Huyghue 
James  C.  Hullett 
*Mrs.  L.B.  Huston.  Jr. 

*Mrs.  Amelia  Potter  Johnson 
Curtiss  S.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Joseph  Johnson 
The  Rev.  Keith  M.  Jones 
Roger  W.  Joyce 
Robert  I.  Kaplan 
John  Kerr 

Mrs.  Mary  Wilcox  Knapp 
Robert  C.  Knox,  Jr. 

*Mrs.  Richard  Koopman 
*Mrs.  Robert  H.  Krieble 
Mrs.  Robert  I.  Laggren 
Roland  H.  Lange 
Fred  A.  Larson 
Dana  T.  Leavenworth 
Mrs.  Mario  Leicach 
Nicholas  A.  Lenge 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Leopold 


Paul  Lewis 
Mrs.  Thomas  Loy 
Miss  Helen  Malone 
Theodore  M.  Maltbie 
*Mrs.  Albert  Marks 
Robert  E.  Marth 
Leslie  R.  Martin 
Norman  Martinelli 
Howell  Cheney  Martyn 
The  Rev.  Harvey  K.  McArthur 
Mrs.  Denis  McCarthy 
Frank  W.  McCarthy,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Mrs.  George  J.  Mead 
*Mrs.  S.  Russell  Mink,  Jr. 
Worthington  Mixter 
Howard  E.  Mohr 
**Mrs.  Richard  Morgan  IV 
Richard  Morgan  IV 
William  S.  Morgan 
*Mrs.  Robert  D.  Morton 
Clark  1.  Moseley 
*Mrs.  Benjamin  S.  Munch 
Mrs.  Albert  Newfield 
Richard  E.  Nicholson.  M.D. 
Howard  B.  Noble 
Richard  C.  Noyes 
Gaylord  L.  Paine 
Mrs.  Nicholas  F.  Pallotti 
Mrs.  Hoyt  C.  Pease 
Dexter  B.  Peck 
William  H.  Pehl.  Jr..  O.D. 

Mrs.  Sydney  D.  Pinney 
Frederick  Pope,  Jr. 

John  G.  Power 
Harry  B.  Purcell 
**Miss  Marcella  Putnam 
Robert  S.  Putnam 
T.  Joseph  Puza 
Mrs.  Walter  Rafferty 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Rauch 
Miss  Mary  Lyn  Ray 
John  H.  Riege 
Henry  R.  Roberts 
William  A.  Robinson 
Abraham  1.  Savin 
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Mrs.  Bernard  Schiro 
Bernard  W.  Schiro 
David  Schwartz 
Mrs.  J.S.  Severance 
Philip  Sheridan,  D.D.S. 

Janies  B.  Sliinmon 
Mrs.  Marion  Smith 
Mrs.  Olcott  D.  Smith 
Thomas  Smith,  III 
Mrs.  Duncan  Somerville 

*Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Spellacy 
Colby  S.  Stearns,  M.D. 

*Mrs.  Theodore  W.  Stedman,  Jr. 

*Mrs.  Roger  V.  Stephenson 
Captain  John  Stewart 
Mrs.  Sidney  A.  Stewart 
Warren  11.  Sullivan 
Mrs.  Henry  Sutphin 
Charles  Sweet 
Norris  P.  Swett,  .M.D. 

Nelson  C.  Taintor,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Nelson  C.  Taintor,  Jr. 
Benjamin  P.  Terry 


Walter  Thayer 
Douglas  J.  Thompson 
William  Thompson 
James  H.  Torrey 
*Mrs.  Morton  C.  Treadway 
Morton  C.  Treadway,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  Turco 
Alfio  Urbinati 
*Mrs.  L.  Woodruff  Ward 
Murray  Waters 
Mrs.  Shelton  Weeks 
Sidney  G.  Weiss,  O.D. 

G.  Harold  Welch 
Mrs.  Howard  F.  Whitney,  Jr. 
George  G.  Wilcox 
Horace  C.  Wilcox 
*Mrs.  Staunton  Williams 
Mrs.  John  Wilson 
*Mrs.  Thacher  W . Worthen 
Douglass  B.  Wright 
James  Wyper.  Jr. 

Charles  Zimmerman 


*Membcr,  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee 
**Honorary  member,  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee 
and 

Mrs.  D.  Sergeant  Pepper 
Mrs.  Richard  Wayne 


ADMINISTRATION 


Over  the  past  several  years,  the  education  of  the  blind  has  taken  on 
new  dimensions  which  have  added  depth  and  perspective  to  programs 
for  blind  children  with  additional  impairments.  While  maintaining  a 
modified  academic  program,  Oak  Hill  has  expanded  existing  ancillary 
services  and  added  new  programs  to  insure  the  total  development  of  its 
multihandicapped  students  including  those  who  are  deaf-blind.  Our  re- 
sources, energy  and  expertise  are  channeled  into  preparing  each  student 
for  a life  of  purpose  and  dignity  whatever  his  environment— independent, 
semi-independent  or  maintenance. 

Recognizing  the  need  to  formally  redefine  our  role  and  responsibility 
as  a school  serving  the  special  needs  of  special  students,  committees  of 
staff  members  under  the  direction  of  Ruth  Gilchrist,  Upper  School 
Principal,  reassessed  the  entire  program  in  order  to  formulate  a philo- 
sophy which  would  adequately  reflect  our  purpose.  In  essence,  the 
statement  articulates  our  long-standing  commitment  to  provide  an  indi- 
vidualized and  realistic  program  for  each  student— a program  which  in- 
cludes educational,  therapeutic  and  ancillary  services.  It  also  stresses  the 
importance  of  a comprehensive  evaluation  with  input  from  teachers, 
therapists,  school  aides,  parents  and  houseparents.  Periodic,  as  well  as 
informal  ongoing,  re-evaluation  is  crucial  to  program  modification  to 
meet  each  child’s  changing  needs.  To  achieve  our  goal  of  helping 
students  to  become  as  independent  and  productive  as  their  capabilities 
will  allow,  we  have  established  several  major  student-oriented  objectives. 
They  provide  a functional  framework  which  allows  considerable  flexi- 
bility in  developing  individually  guided  programs: 

To  develop  skills  and  attitudes  for  independent  living; 

To  develop  a positive  self  image; 

To  develop  skills  in  language  and  communication; 

To  develop  appropriate  vocational  and  avocational  skills  and  attitudes; 

To  develop  appropriate  social  attitudes,  behaviors  and  skills. 

The  status  of  our  professional  staff  was  greatly  enhanced  by  policy 
changes  which  now  enable  qualified  teachers  and  educators  in  private 
schools  to  become  certified  by  the  Connecticut  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. During  the  year,  all  of  our  teachers  either  received  provisional  or 
standard  certification  in  one  to  four  specialities,  or  are  in  the  process  of 
completing  required  coursework.  Of  our  36  teachers,  22  have  Master’s 
degrees  or  30  graduate  credits  beyond  the  Bachelor's  degree,  two  have 
sixth  year  certificates,  and  four  are  matriculating  in  graduate  programs. 
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In  keeping  with  our  policy  to  encourage  professional  growth  and 
career  development,  we  continued  to  provide  incentives  to  further  these 
goals.  Fourteen  teachers,  school  aides  and  houseparents  took  advantage 
of  our  partial-tuition  reimbursement  plan  to  take  approved  courses 
which  were  directly  related  to  their  job  responsibilities.  In  addition, 
numerous  in-service  training  courses  and  workshops  were  offered. 
Among  them  were  a ten  weeks’  sign  language  course,  a five  weeks’  Stan- 
dard First  Aid  course,  a cardiac  pulmonary  resuscitation  course,  a be- 
havior modification  program,  a Braille  course,  lectures  on  fire  safety 
and  in  -personal  and  home  safety  conducted  by  representatives  of  the 
Hartford  Fire  and  Police  Departments,  and  an  on-campus  training  pro- 
gram for  camp  staff.  Staff  members  also  attended  the  various  special 
programs  sponsored  by  the  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services 
to  Deaf-Blind  Children  as  well  as  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Assoc- 
iation for  Education  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  in  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky, and  conferences  of  professional  organizations  relating  to  particu- 
lar program  areas. 

Affiliated  training  programs  involving  such  disciplines  as  education, 
health  and  special  services,  continued  to  be  one  of  our  major  contribu- 
tions to  professionals  and  prospective  professionals  in  the  area  of  work 
for  the  blind.  A total  of  six  students  from  the  University  of  Hartford, 
Boston  College,  New  York  University  and  Keuka  College  completed 
practicums  or  field  periods  of  several  weeks  duration  in  the  education 
of  the  visually  impaired,  multihandicapped  blind,  and  in  therapeutic 
recreation. 

Curriculum  guides,  developed  by  Oak  Hill  staff  members  over  the 
past  several  years,  continued  to  be  very  much  in  demand  by  schools, 
agencies  and  individuals  involved  in  work  with  the  blind  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  as  well  as  Australia,  England,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  South  Africa,  Sweden,  Israel,  and  Switzerland.  A total 
of  304  guides  was  ordered  during  the  year.  Those  most  frequently  pur- 
chased related  to  the  Deaf-Blind  Program,  the  Work-Experience  Pro- 
gram, and  the  Industrial  Arts  curriculum.  A newly  developed  guide, 
complete  with  diagrams  and  entitled  “Let’s  Try  to  Help:  A Guide  for 
Parents  of  Young  Multihandicapped  Children,’’  was  made  available 
for  purchase.  It  was  written  by  Esther  Holland,  Registered  Occupa- 
tional Therapist,  now  retired  from  Oak  Hill,  to  help  meet  a critical 
need  for  practical  information  in  this  special  area. 
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Another  way  in  which  we  rendered  an  important  service  to  the 
community  in  the  area  of  special  education  involved  the  screening  of 
38  children  in  various  institutions  througliout  Connecticut  about  whom 
there  was  questionable  or  insufficient  data  regarding  both  their  audi- 
tory and  visual  capabilities.  Althougli  Oak  Hill  complies  with  several 
screening  requests  each  year,  this  was  an  unusually  high  number. 
Several  institutions  and  agencies,  as  well  as  the  New  England  Regional 
Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children  which  funded  this  project, 
sought  our  cooperation  in  identifying  deaf-blind  cliildren  prior  to  co- 
ordinating a State-wide  plan  which  will  provide  necessary  services  and 
avoid  duplication.  The  screenings  were  administered  by  the  Lower 
School  Principal,  the  Director  of  Pupil  Services,  and  the  Research  Psy- 
chologist. Two  of  the  children  were  evaluated  more  extensively  and  en- 
rolled in  the  Oak  Hill  deaf-blind  program  during  the  year.  Of  the  re- 
maining children,  it  was  determined  that  most  of  them  were  functioning 
at  low  levels  and  responding  inconsistently  to  sensory  stimuli  because 
of  profound  retardation  rather  than  visual  and/or  hearing  loss. 
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ENROLLMENT:  1975-1976 
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New  Jersey  - 12  Louisiana  -1 
Rhode  Island  - 3 Maine  - 1 
Vermont  - 3 Massachusetts  - 3 

Canada  - 1 New  Hampshire  - 


EDUCATION 


Enrollment  during  the  IdT-S-ldTh  academic  year  continued  to  re- 
flect the  increasing  number  of'  multihandicapped  blind  children  who 
need  special  services  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  01  the  1 16  students 
enrolled,  1()6  had  handicaps  in  addition  to  blindness.  Those  with  severe 
disabilities  who  qualified  tor  a higher  tuition  rate  numbered  63  and  in- 
cluded 34  of  our  36  deaf-blind  students. 

Enrolled  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Program  were  32  students  in  self-contained 
classrooms  in  the  Lower  School  and  4 Upper  School  students  who, 
wherever  appropriate,  were  integrated  with  other  blind  students  who 
were  not  hearing  impaired.  It  was  the  first  full  year  of  operation  under 
the  individual  child  plans  required  by  the  New  England  Regional  C'enter. 
Each  student  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  objectives  stated  in  his  child 
plan  and  the  entire  program  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  the  specific  ex- 
pectations formulated  and  submitted  to  the  C'enter  the  previous  year. 
On  the  average,  steady  gains  were  made  by  the  younger  students  with 
noteworthy  progress  in  the  area  of  gross  motor  development.  Among 
the  older  students,  where  the  development  of  prevocational  skills  is  a 
high  priority  item,  increased  proficiency  was  noted  in  the  areas  of  in- 
dustrial arts,  business  education,  vocational  exploration,  home  and  per- 
sonal management,  and/or  arts  and  crafts.  Participation  in  a wide  variety 
of  integrated  recreation  and  physical  education  activities  continued  to 
be  emphasized  not  only  for  their  inherent  value  but  also  for  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  for  social  interaction. 

The  summer  school  program,  which  was  conducted  for  five  weeks 
oncampus,  has  become  a necessary  and  integral  extension  of  our  total 
program.  Initiated  several  years  ago  to  promote  skill  maintenance  and 
to  prevent  the  inevitable  regression  that  occurs  over  the  vacation  months, 
the  program  once  again  proved  to  be  more  successful  than  originally  an- 
ticipated. Of  the  31  multihandicapped  children  who  participated,  IS 
were  deaf-blind.  In  addition  to  the  routine  program,  children  were  able 
to  engage  in  numerous  out-of-doors,  play-oriented  activities,  and  to 
broaden  their  experiences  by  visiting  animal  farms,  local  stores,  ice 
cream  shoppes,  food  processing  plants,  public  service  buildings  and 
amusement  parks.  Not  only  did  the  deaf-blind  students  maintain  the 
level  of  functioning  acquired  during  the  academic  year,  but  also  made 
gains  in  one  or  more  developmental  areas  as  determined  by  an  end-of- 
program  evaluation  of  pre-established  objectives. 

Full  implementation  of  individually  guided  education  was  a signifi- 
cant achievement  toward  which  we  have  been  evolving  over  the  past 
several  years.  Relative  to  this  concept,  a team  of  Upper  School  class- 
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room  teachers  conducted  classes  or  provided  tutorial  assistance  accord- 
ing to  such  factors  as  learning  style,  achievement  level,  rate  of  learning, 
maturity,  and  individual  goals.  As  with  our  total  program,  multihandi- 
capped students  were  integrated  with  regular  blind  students  when  ap- 
propriate. In  the  Lower  School,  each  student’s  educational  plan  detailed 
specific  objectives  in  the  developmental  areas  of  gross  and  sensori- 
motor, self-help,  personal-social,  and  communications.  We  are  confident 
that  the  individualized  approach  to  learning  coupled  with  relevant  pro- 
gramming will  enhance  the  student’s  prospects  of  success. 

In  response  to  identified  needs,  the  curriculum  was  expanded  to  in- 
clude several  new  program  components.  After  considerable  research  and 
preparation,  a Learning  Disabilities  Resource  Program  was  introduced. 
After  a series  of  tests,  students  identified  as  being  learning  disabled  re- 
ceived supplemental  instruction  and  assistance  from  a special  teacher 
with  expertise  in  this  area.  A resource  room  containing  specially  designed 
and  adapted  materials,  as  well  as  appropriate  commercial  devices,  pro- 
vided a desirable  setting  for  individualized  learning.  In  addition  to 
working  directly  with  students  and  in  providing  staff  members  with 
relevant  curriculum  materials,  the  teacher  also  served  as  a resource 
person  to  assist  other  teachers  with  specific  problems  which  arose. 
Measured  results  showed  improved  reading  and  language  skills.  Efforts 
to  continue  the  identification  process  and  to  expand  the  program  next 
year  are  under  way. 

Another  new  approach  to  learning  which  yielded  positive  results  was 
in  the  area  of  behavior  modification.  A consultant  was  employed  to 
conduct  classes  in  theory  and  to  coordinate  workshops.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  assistance  to  participating  staff  in  formulating  effective  pro- 
grams for  individual  students  and  in  evaluating  results.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  Federally  funded  program  will  continue  next  year  with  selected 
students. 

A new  component,  emphasizing  personal  and  social  adjustment,  was 
added  to  the  Liaison  Teacher-Counselor  Program  which  also  continued 
to  stress  skills  related  to  recreation  and  daily  living.  The  majority  of 
Upper  School  students  participated  and  were  grouped  according  to  the 
level  of  social  development  attained.  The  course,  which  was  conducted 
on  a weekly  basis,  focused  on  interpersonal  relationships  in  social  and 
other  public  situations.  It  was  Federally  funded  in  part  and  will  be  con- 
tinued next  year. 

Curriculum  related  to  the  world  of  work  also  received  special  atten- 
tion this  year.  A new  course  in  prevocational  skills  was  introduced  to 
young  low-functioning  students.  It  was  conducted  by  Albert  Heinz- 
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mann.  Industrial  Education  Instructor,  in  the  woodworking  facility. 
A group  of  four  boys  and  girls  received  instruction  in  rudimentary 
skills  and  procedures  necessary  to  their  understanding  of  our  working 
world. 

Business  education  classes  were  strengthened  through  the  initiation 
of  a structured  service  to  teachers.  The  students  accepted  full  responsi- 
bility for  thennoforming  Brailled  materials  and  duplicating  from  spirit 
masters.  They  received  frequent  requests,  organized  their  own  work  and 
followed  through  to  delivery.  The  experience  reinforced  their  knowledge 
of  and  skills  in  office  procedures,  and  the  results  were  of  tangible  benefit 
to  the  staff. 

Although  part-time  remunerative  placements  were  difficult  to  obtain, 
several  students  participated  in  an  on-campus  work  experience  related 
to  snow  shoveling,  and  one  non  academic  student  was  in  a part-time 
modified  apprenticeship  program  with  a school  groundskeeper.  Volun- 
teer services,  including  bandage  rolling  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  pre- 
paring a mailing  for  CPTV,  were  instrumental  in  teaching  the  partici- 
pants responsibility  and  in  introducing  them  to  actual  work  settings. 

Additional  vocation  related  components  will  be  initiated  in  Sep- 
tember, 1977.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Services  for  the  Blind,  several  older  students  will  attend  the  nearby 
Easter  Seal  Rehabilitation  Center  on  a part-time  basis  for  evaluation 
and  possible  training.  Also  planned  is  an  on-campus  Vocational  Skills 
Development  Program  for  younger  and/or  multihandicapped  students. 
It  was  specially  designed  for  these  students  by  the  industrial  edu- 
cation instructor,  two  special  education  teachers  and  the  vocational 
guidance  counselor.  Two-hour  blocks  of  time  will  be  scheduled  to  intro- 
duce each  participant  to  the  reality  of  the  working  world  at  his  current 
level  of  functioning  and  to  gradually  increase  this  level  until  his  full  po- 
tential is  realized. 

Among  the  activities  and  events  which  added  new  dimensions  to  the 
school  program  were  those  related  to  our  celebration  of  the  Bicentennial. 
Anna  Nigro,  classroom  teacher,  was  assisted  by  a committee  of  staff 
members  and  student  Key  Club  members  in  coordinating  a comprehen- 
sive and  diversified  program  designed  to  foster  an  appreciation  of  our 
national  heritage  while  at  the  same  time  advancing  new  skill  develop- 
ment, providing  opportunities  for  applying  acquired  skills  to  different 
tasks,  and  in  general,  stimulating  the  entire  learning  processes.  Students 
engaged  in  special  crafts  and  in  sewing,  woodworking  and  cooking  pro- 
jects; games  and  athletic  events;  musical  activities;  and  field  trips  to 
sites  of  historical  significance  in  the  Greater  Hartford  area.  Two  major 
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projects,  the  weaving  of  a Bennington  Flag  and  the  designing  and 
sewing  of  a patchwork  quilt,  involved  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the 
Upper  School  students  and  selected  students  from  the  Lower  School. 
As  part  of  a service  project,  several  students  Braided  brief  histories  of 
the  historic  homes  in  Old  Wethersfield  for  tour  use  there.  Our  annual 
Open  House  in  May  was  higliliglited  by  displays  and  demonstrations  in 
the  commemorative  theme.  Because  of  the  scope  and  quality  of  our 
activities.  Oak  Hill  was  one  of  eight  Hartford  schools  selected  to  receive 
a certificate  of  official  recognition  from  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission  of  Connecticut  at  a ceremony  held  in  Hartford’s 
City  Hall. 
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PUPIL  SERVICES 


The  total  development  of  our  younger  multihandicapped  children 
was  given  added  impetus  this  year  through  the  coordinated  efforts  of 
Pupil  Services  staff  and  classroom  personnel.  Relevant  to  this  goal, 
orientation  and  mobility  instructors  not  only  conducted  formal  pro- 
grams leading  to  independent  travel  for  older  students,  but  also  worked 
with  selected  multihandicapped  children  in  the  Eower  School  in  intro- 
ducing practical  travel  skills  which  will  enable  them  to  function  more 
successfully  in  limited  settings.  The  children  were  evaluated  by  the 
mobility  staff  who,  in  turn,  enlisted  the  support  of  teachers  and  class- 
room aides  in  implementing  individualized  plans  to  enable  the  students 
to  get  around  the  campus  as  well  as  within  buildings  and  classrooms 
with  greater  ease  and  efficiency.  Since  this  type  of  premobility  training 
affords  the  children  an  added  measure  of  independence,  it  will  be  con- 
ducted with  some  of  them  next  year. 


Responsiveness  to  individual  needs  resulted  in  diversification  of  pro- 
gramming in  the  physical  and  occupational  therapy  departments.  Indi- 
vidual treatments  continued  for  the  multihandicapped.  In  addition, 
therapists  observed  and  evaluated  other  students,  particularly  those  in 
the  Lower  School,  and  provided  practical  suggestions  to  the  teachers 
for  incorporation  into  daily  classroom  activities.  Plans  to  continue  this 
approach  with  some  students  have  been  formulated  with  the  intention 
of  providing  consistent  and  effective  therapeutic  reinforcement  in  each 
child’s  total  environment. 
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Maximum  use  of  residual  vision  was  another  target  area  receiving  at- 
tention. For  a period  of  eight  weeks,  a consulting  optometrist  worked 
with  selected  Upper  School  students  in  evaluating  how  they  use  their 
eyes  and  with  mobility  staff  in  exploring  different  methods  which 
could  be  used  to  teach  students  how  to  use  their  remaining  vision  more 
effectively.  Because  the  program  resulted  in  greater  understanding  and 
practical  application  of  vision  training  techniques,  plans  have  been 
made  for  its  continuation  and  expansion. 

Efforts  to  involve  parents  in  the  important  decisions  affecting  their 
child's  program  met  with  considerable  success.  Special  conferences  with 
parents  of  Lower  School  students  involved  appropriate  Pupil  Services 
and  educational  staff  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  each  child's  current 
status  and  establishing  realistic  goals  for  the  future.  Many  benefits  were 
derived  from  this  approach  including  parental  input,  the  exchange  of 
information  and  ideas,  and  the  supportive  assistance  of  staff  to  families. 
Parents  of  deaf-blind  students  met  regularly  to  discuss  mutual  concerns 
and  ways  to  resolve  them.  Primary  among  their  long-range  plans  is 
finding  a suitable  Connecticut  facility  which  would  provide  a long-term 
maintenance  program  for  older  deaf-blind  students  who  will  not  be  cap- 
able of  totally  independent  living.  Parents  and  Pupil  Services  personnel 
toured  the  Mansfield  Training  School  and  conferred  with  representatives 
in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  facilities  and  the  pro- 
grams offered  there.  In  cooperation  with  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Mental  Retardation,  several  other  types  of  programs,  including  group 
homes,  are  under  consideration  and  will  be  explored  in  depth  before 
any  final  determination  is  made. 
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SUMMARY  OF  PUPIL  SERVICES  STATISTICAL  REPORT 
PUPIL  SERVICES 


Grouping  of  Students  According  to  Age  as  of  January,  1976 
AGE  NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 


3-  5 

6 

6-  9 

24 

10  - 12 

38 

13  - 18 

38 

19-21 

10 

116  Total  Official  Enrollment 


Grouping  of  Students  According  to  Vision* 

Totally  blind 

19 

Partially  blind 

104 

Light  perception  — 10 

Useful  vision  - 94 

Congenitally  blind 

88 

Adventitiously  blind 

35 

Grouping  of  Students  According  to  Types  of  Impairments 

Neurological 

71 

Retardation 

Below  70  I.Q. 

23 

Untestable 

47 

Speech 

65 

Motor 

26 

Hearing 

34 

Emotional 

57 

Other  medical  (congenital  heart, 

48 

diabetes,  various  syndromes,  etc.) 

Grouping  of  Students  According  to  Number  of  Impairments* 

Blindness  only 

6 

Blindness  plus  one  additional  handicap 

20 

Blindness  plus  two  additional  handicaps 

22 

Blindness  plus  three  additional  handicaps 

33 

Blindness  plus  four  additional  handicaps 

26 

Blindness  plus  five  additional  handicaps 

12 

Blindness  plus  six  additional  handicaps 

4 

Grouping  of  Students  According  to  Causes  of  Blindness* 

Accident 

1 

Agenesia 

1 

Albinism 

4 

Amaurosis 

1 

Aplasia  of  Optic  Nerve 

1 

Aniridia 

3 

Anophthalmia 

2 

Figures  reflect  all  students  who  attended  Oak  Hill  at  any  time  during 

NUMBKR  OI-  STUDI-NTS 


Aphakia  1 

Brain  Trauma  4 

Brain  Tumor  4 

Central  Nervous  System  Damage  3 

Chromosome  Deficit  1 

Coloboma  2 

Congenital  Cataracts  36 

Congenital  Glaucoma  4 

Congenital  Myopia  5 

Congenital  Sclerization  of  Cornea  1 

Cortical  Damage  3 

Genetic  Disease  7 

Hypoplasia  of  Optic  Nerve  1 

Lack  of  Macular  Development  1 

Macular  Degeneration  1 

Microphthalmos  5 

Optic  Atrophy  16 

Pigmentary  Degeneration  of  Retina  1 

Retinal  Detachment  3 

Retinoblastoma  1 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  8 

Staphaloma  of  Cornea  1 

Tapeto  Retinal  Degeneration  1 


SOCIAL  WORK  SFRVICFS 

SOCIAL  WORK  ACTIVITIFS 

Office  interviews;  home  visits;  1 16 

telephone  calls;  parent-group 

meetings  involving  students. 

parents  and  representatives  of 

other  agencies. 

FOSTF R NOME  PROGRAM 


Telephone  inquiries  73 

Interviews  18 

New  Homes  4 

Students  in  Oak  Hill  School 

weekend  foster  homes  10 


ANCILLARY  SERVICES 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY.  Regular  31 
and  community  programs;  functional 
vision  training  program;  consultations 
with  classroom  teachers 


MUSIC  THERAPY.  Individual  and  20 

group  sessions  to  improve  communi- 
cation, socialization,  coordination, 
basic  concepts,  etc.;  evaluation. 

PHYSICAL  THERAPY.  Individual  and  34 

group  treatments  focusing  on  exercise, 
ambulation  and  whirlpool. 

OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY.  Muscle  20 

facilitation  and  exercise,  gross  motor, 
stimulation,  eye-hand  and  hand  coordination, 
and  daily  living  skills. 

SPEECH  PATHOLOGY.  Individual  23 

testing,  hearing  checks  and  consulta- 
tion with  classroom  teachers. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTING. 

Wise  9 

WAIS  11 

HIS  10 

Projectives  3 

Observations  and  evaluations  7 
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MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL  SERVICES 


MEDICAL  SERVICE  STUDENTS  STALE 


Complete  physical  examinations 

119 

0 

Pre-employment  examinations 

0 

30 

Bed  patients 

22 

0 

Weekly  Clinic 

34 

21 

EYE  SERVICE 

Eye  examinations 

(13 

Re-checks 

20 

Office  examinations 

7 

Low  vision  evaluations 

10 

NEUROLOGICAL  SERVICE 

New  students  seen  for  neurological 

evaluations 

8 

Students  followed 

9 

Students  discussed 

60 

LEG 

9 

ORTHOPEDIC  SERVICE 

Examinations 

57 

Office  visits 

4 

ENDOCRINE  SERVICE 

P' valuations 

3 

Follow-up  consultations 

4 

Laboratory  studies 

2 

PSYCHIATRIC  SERVICE 

Evaluation  of  prospective  students 

18 

Evaluation  of  enrolled  students 

15 

Classroom  observations 

66 

Conferences  with  staff 

117 

Students  seen  in  individual  therapy 

6 

(for  a total  of 
1 26  sessions) 

DENTAL  SERVICE 

Oral  examinations 

94 

Cleaning  and  prophylaxis 

113 

Extractions 

2 

Dental  work  in  hospital 

1 

Treated  by  volunteer  dentists 

1 1 

Treated  by  volunteer  orthodontists 

9 
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NURSING  SERVICES:  SELECTED  STATISTICS 


TOTAL  NO. 

STUDENTS  STAFF  TREATMENTS 


Health  Problems  Seen  on  Non-routine  Basis 


Buccal  Lesions 

31 

5 

84 

Burns 

5 

4 

16 

Constipation 

17 

1 

74 

Dermal  Infections 

35 

9 

103 

Dysmenorrhea 

14 

8 

95 

Ear  Conditions  & Infections 

31 

5 

66 

Emotional  Upsets  & Irritability 

24 

8 

118 

Epistaxis 

7 

0 

13 

Eye  Conditions 

Conjunctivitis  21 

Sties  2 

Eye  Irritation  19 

24 

7 

42 

Fungus 

6 

0 

9 

Gastrointestinal  Disturbances 

75 

31 

363 

Headaches 

39 

46 

255 

Local  Infections 

15 

6 

25 

Seizures 

8 

0 

191 

Abrasions  & Lacerations 

63 

28 

214 

Personal  Hygiene  — leo  bag 

2 

0 

215 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies 

14 

9 

39 

Sprains  & Strains 

17 

6 

19 

Toothaches 

10 

4 

25 

Upper  Respiratory  Infections 

97 

58 

311 

Communicable  Disease:  Pin  Worm 

2 

1 

3 

TOTAL  NO. 

Number  of  Individuals  Receiving  Non- 
routine  Medication 

STUDENTS 

STAFF 

PROBLEMS 

Antihistamines  & Cough  Preparations 

91 

28 

897 

Anodynes 

80 

56 

551 

Antibiotics 

36 

2 

1203 

Dyspepsia  Preparations 

67 

31 

347 

Hormones 

8 

0 

375 

Sedatives 

10 

0 

18 

Stool  Softners 

5 

0 

181 

Emergencies 

Treated  at  Emergency  Room 

10 

2 

12 

Treated  at  Doctor’s  Office 

2 

1 

3 

Treated  at  Infirmary 

1 

2 

3 

Hospital  Admissions 

1 

2 

3 

Total  Number  Visits  by  Students  to  Infirmary  - 3,962 
Total  Number  Visits  by  Staff  to  Infirmary  - 473 
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STUDENTS  STAFF 


Off-Campus  Appointments 


Dental 

47 

1 

Orthodontia 

36 

0 

EEC. 

9 

0 

ENT 

1 

0 

Miscellaneous 

GYN 

5 

0 

Medical 

5 

0 

Surgical 

1 

0 

Hospital  Admission 

4 

0 

Ophthalmological 

22 

2 

Orthopedic 

7 

0 

X-ray 

7 

0 

Serology 

Mt.  Sinai 

3 

0 

Hartford  Hospital 

6 

0 

VVaxman  Laboratory 

1 1 

(42  Tests) 

Individuals  Served  by  Health  Program 

Chest  X-ray 

1 

1 1 

Student  Growth  Checks 

Admission 

1 19 

0 

Recheck 

32 

0 

Special  Diets 

6 

0 

PPD  Vaccine 

0 

92 

Urinalysis  - Admission  & Staff 

Pre-employment 

119 

29 

Recheck 

10 

0 

Diabetic  (720  Tests) 

1 

0 

Flu  Vaccine 

0 

69 

RECREATION 


The  Recreation  Program  encompasses  a broad  spectrum  of  individual 
and  group  activities  including  those  related  to  clubs,  special  events, 
camp,  athletics  and  games.  In  addition  to  being  enjoyable  and  intrinsi- 
cally valuable,  the  activities  also  foster  physical  and  social  development; 
self-awareness;  special  interests  and  hobbies;  effective  use  of  leisure 
time;  and  appreciation  of  the  environment.  Although  the  program  is 
planned  and  supervised  by  professional  staff,  student  ideas  are  solicited 
and  leadership  encouraged. 

The  program  continues  to  stress  activities  in  which  the  student  can 
participate  directly  and/or  which  he  can  attend  and  enjoy  with  other 
family  members  and  sighted  peers.  Participation  in  Boy  Scouts,  Girl 
Scouts,  4H  Club,  Key  Club,  cheerleading,  track  and  field,  and  wrest- 
ling enable  the  students  to  share  meaningful  experiences  with  neigh- 
borhood friends. 
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Acquainting  students  with  community  resources  and  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  recreational  interests  is  another  target  area.  Stu- 
dents attend  concerts,  theaters,  sporting  events,  and  special  “happenings” 
in  the  Greater  Hartford  area  and  also  engage  in  socials  .with  other 
students  from  local  church  and  high  school  groups.  Awareness  of  and 
interest  in  a variety  of  activities  that  can  be  enjoyed  in  any  environ- 
ment or  any  locale  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  this  aspect  of  the  program. 

None  of  these  activities  would  be  possible  without  the  volunteers 
who  continue  to  be  the  collective  “backbone”  of  the  Recreation 
Program.  Over  40  organizations  sponsored  various  events  and/or  pro- 
vided personnel  to  assist  the  students.  An  average  of  50  persons  per 
week  provided  approximately  2,800  hours  of  service  during  the  year. 
Their  commitment  to  the  students  has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  of 
inestimable  value. 


Among  the  highlights  of  the  year 
was  the  presentation  of  “Happy  Birth- 
day, Uncle  Sam,”  a musical  review 
commemorating  our  Bicentennial.  It 
was  presented  by  the  Handicapped 
Children’s  Theater  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  Goodspeed  Opera  House  and 
the  Alleluia  House.  The  production  in- 
volved 176  children  and  adults,  includ- 
ing 24  Oak  Hill  students  and  3 staff 
members  and  was  staged  at  Hall  High 
School  in  West  Hartford  before  an  au- 
dience of  1,800  persons.  Segments 
were  also  performed  at  Hartford  City 
Hall  in  conjunction  with  the  city’s  Bi- 
centennial celebration, and  also  at  Con- 
stitution Plaza  as  part  of  Hartford’s 
Civics  and  Arts  Festival.  Paul  Farina, 
Oak  Hill  s Recreation  Director,  was 
the  coordinator  and  director  of  the 
production. 
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Another  special  event  which  was  enjoyed  by  130  students  and  staff 
was  the  Ringling  Brothers’  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus  at  the  Hartford 
Civic  Center.  The  trip  was  arranged  by  WTIC,  1080  Corporation  and 
Dick  Bertel  of  WTIC  radio  described  the  circus  “happenings”  to  the 
children  over  individual  headsets  provided  by  the  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Company.  Prior  to  the  performance,  the  children 
visited  the  menagerie  where  they  were  allowed  to  pet  some  of  the  ani- 
mals and  meet  several  clowns  and  other  performers. 


The  summer  camping  program  afforded  77  children  and  teens  and 
38  adults  many  enjoyable  hours  in  the  relaxed  and  informal  setting  at 
Harkness  Memorial  State  Park  in  Waterford.  The  program,  which  is 
accredited  by  the  American  Camping  Association,  was  financed,  in  part, 
through  foundation  grants  and  the  special  efforts  of  many  individuals 
and  groups  including  the  Ladies’  Visiting  Committee,  the  Lions  and 
Kiwanis  Clubs,  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Parent-Teacher 
Group,  Charles  Nelson  Robinson  Lund,  Ensworth  Charitable  Lund  and 
the  Ernest  I.  Schwarz  Foundation,  among  others.  Integrated  groups  of 
blind  and  multihandicapped  blind  campers,  including  18  deaf-blind,  en- 
joyed three-week  sessions  of  basic  camp  crafts,  waterfront  activities, 
horseback  riding,  arts  and  crafts,  and  special  events.  Having  fun  in  the 
sunshine  also  advanced  a number  of  objectives;  development  of  new, 
and  reinforcement  of  acquired,  prevocational  and  recreational  skills; 
adaptation  to  a different  environment;  social  interaction  with  peers  and 
staff. 
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VOLUNTEER  ORGANIZATIONS 


Sisterhood,  Beth  Hillel  Synagogue 

Glastonbury  First  Church  of  Christ 
Congregational,  Youth  Group 

Saint  Justin’s  Church 

Saint  Paul’s  High  School 

Bulkeley  High  School 

Kingswood-Oxford  School 

University  of  Hartford,  Special 
Fducation  Department 

Northwestern  Connecticut  Community 
College,  Therapeutic  Recreation 
Department 

Manchester  Community  College, 
Volunteer  Action  Center 

Connecticut  Council  of  Sports 
Car  C’lubs 

Teamsters  Union,  Local  #671 

UNICO  National 

Beta  Sigma  Phi  Sorority 

Boy  Scout  Troop  #124,  Bristol 

Parent-Teacher  Group  of  Oak  Hill 
School 

Oak  Hill  School  Alumni  Association 
Hi-Y,  Glastonbury 
Alleluia  House 

Insurance  Clubs  Fntertainment 
Bureau 

Miss  Porter’s  School,  l armington 


Babbs  Roller  Skating  Club 

South  Congregational  Church 
of  Glastonbury 

Lutheran  Church  of  Fast  Granby, 
Women’s  Club 

Northwest  Catholic  High  School 

Bloomfield  High  School,  Future 
Homemakers  Club 

American  School  for  the  Deaf 

University  of  Hartford,  Pre-med 
Society 

Lions  Club  of  Hartford 

Kiwanis  Club  of  Hartford 

Lions  Club  of  Waterford 

Military  Order  of  Cooties 

Connecticut  Food  Services 
executive  Association  and 
Chefs’  Association 

Winsted  Lions  Club 

Order  of  True  Sisters 

1 riends  of  Hartford 

Ladies’  Visiting  Committee  of 
Oak  Hill  School 

Boy  Scouts  of  America 

Herbert  F.  Moran  Nature  Center, 
New  London 

Hartford  County  extension  Service 
411  Clubs 

Girl  Scouts  of  America 
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FEDERAL  FUNDS 


The  total  amount  of  Federal  funds  expended  during  the  year  was 
$258,438.  The  largest  grant,  a total  of  $ 1 53,286,  was  received  through 
the  New  England  Regional  Center  for  Services  to  Deaf-Blind  Children 
to  help  defray  expenses  related  to  the  operation  of  our  Deaf-Blind  Pro- 
gram. Other  grant  expenditures  were  as  follows:  $71,164.  for  approved 
projects  funded  under  Public  Law  89-313,  Amendment  to  Title  1 of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act;  $33,452.  for  the  Vocational 
Education  Program;  and  $536.  for  the  Library  Program. 

Our  Title  1 grant  was  substantially  increased  due  to  a carry-over  of 
funds  which  were  allocated  toward  the  end  of  the  1975  school  year. 
Because  of  this  additional  revenue,  we  were  able  to  fund  a teacher  of 
the  emotionally  disturbed  as  well  as  a consultant  who  worked  with  se- 
lected staff  in  the  area  of  behavior  modification.  Ongoing  program 
components  for  which  Federal  grants  under  Title  1 were  renewed  were 
orientation  and  mobility,  early  childhood  education,  music  therapy, 
daily  living  skills  and  tutorial  assistance. 

A Program  Revue  of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program  was  a new  requirement 
for  continued  funding  eligibility.  The  first  portion  of  the  revue  included 
a self-evaluation  in  which  Oak  Hill  stated  its  role,  program  goals  for 
deaf-blind  children,  its  understanding  of  its  responsibilities  under  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  with  the  New  England  Regional  Center,  and  its 
expectations  regarding  leadership  and  fiscal  support  from  the  Center. 
Also  included  was  a systematic  revue  of  the  program,  the  services  to 
children  and  their  families,  the  staff,  the  facilities  and  the  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  the  Deaf-Blind  Program.  The  second  component  was  an  on-site 
inspection  by  Center  representatives.  Their  conclusion  was  that  the  self- 
study  report  was  “thorough  and  well-thought  out”  and  that  the  program 
was  well-planned  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the  students  and  their 
families. 
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BUILDINGS  AND  GROUNDS 


Renovating  and  updating  of  campus  facilities  to  conform  with 
current  codes  and  standards  set  by  tlie  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  and  by  State  and  local  organizations  was  approved  by  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature  and  the  amount  of  S265, 000  was  appropriated.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  Public  Works  Department  will  put  the  project  out  for 
bids  in  the  fall  and  that  work  will  commence  during  the  1076-77  school 
year.  L.xtensive  architectural,  mechanical  and  electrical  renovations  are 
planned  including  such  high  priority  items  as  the  installation  of  a multi- 
zone fire  and  smoke  detection  and  alarm  system;  a new  emergency 
illumination  system  for  safe  exit;  and  elimination  of  architectural 
barriers. 

On  the  drawing  board  for  future  consideration  is  a new  gymnasium 
which  would  adjoin  the  pool  facilities,  thereby  completing  the  physical 
education  complex.  The  1974  Legislature  approved  $1,600,000  for  this 
project,  but  the  funds  have  not  been  released  as  yet. 

During  the  year  we  updated  and  resubmitted  to  the  State  a request 
for  a classroom  and  library  building.  Our  intention  is  to  consolidate 
classrooms,  the  library,  the  resource  center  and  student  services  that  are 
presently  scattered  among  several  buildings.  The  design  of  the  proposed 
building  would  include  few  fixed-use  facilities  in  order  that  it  could 
be  readily  adapted  to  any  changing  program  needs.  The  total  request 
for  the  site  work,  building  and  fixed  equipment  is  $2,922,000.  Other 
needs  for  the  future  include  a central  dining  facility  and  a maintenance 
building. 

Close  scrutiny  was  given  to  campus  security.  Twenty-four  hour  cover- 
age of  buildings  and  grounds  by  guards  with  regularly  scheduled  rounds 
continued  to  prove  effective.  A two-way  commimication  system  with 
five  remote  stations  providing  around-the-clock  coverage  also  fortified 
our  security  system.  In  addition,  a newly  employed  guard  completed 
the  eight  weeks'  intensive  Protective  .Services  Training  Program  for  in- 
stitutional security  conducted  at  the  Connecticut  State  Police  Academy. 
This  area  of  in-service  training  continues  to  be  a requirement  for  this 
position. 
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MAJOR  BEQUESTS 


In  accordance  with  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Burnham,  formerly  of  Pros- 
pect Avenue  in  West  Hartford,  the  Institute  as  residuary  beneficiary 
received  $15,772.  Miss  Burnham,  a member  of  Saint  John’s  Episcopal 
Church  of  West  Hartford,  was  interested  in  numerous  organizations  in 
the  greater  Hartford  area.  The  Connecticut  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
was  designated  Executor  of  her  estate. 

E.  Louise  Griswold,  formerly  of  Woodrow  Street  in  West  Hartford, 
died  at  the  age  of  89  in  March,  1975.  In  memory  of  her  father,  Seth  P. 
Griswold,  a permanent  fund  of  $23,948.  was  established,  the  income  to 
be  used  for  general  purposes  at  the  Institute’s  discretion.  A life-long 
resident  of  West  Hartford,  Miss  Griswold  was  a Life  Member  of  the 
First  Church  of  Christ  Congregational  in  that  town  as  well  as  a Charter 
Member  of  its  Women’s  Guild. 

Upon  the  death  this  year  of  Rena  B.  Hunter  of  Bloomfield,  a portion 
of  her  estate  in  the  amount  of  $12,624.  was  bequeathed  to  the  Institute 
in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  her  late  husband,  Alfred  R.  Hunter, 
formerly  an  executive  with  the  Emhart  Manufacturing  Company. 

Miss  Miriam  Jones,  a long-time  resident  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  died 
at  the  age  of  82  in  February,  1974.  As  specified  in  her  will,  the  Institute 
received  $70,792.  She  was  a home  economics  major  at  Pratt  Institute 
and  received  her  Master’s  degree  from  Columbia  University.  She  was  a 
school  teacher  for  45  years  and  traveled  abroad  extensively  during  her 
lifetime. 

Selden  Linsley,  who  was  born  in  California,  lived  in  Windsor  for  25 
years  until  his  death  at  the  age  of  80.  A disabled  World  War  I veteran, 
Mr.  Linsley  and  his  wife,  a school  teacher,  owned  and  operated  a pri- 
vate nursery  school  in  Windsor  for  many  years.  Upon  his  death,  the  In- 
stitute received  $19,795.  from  his  estate. 

Edith  Hale  Hendee  Moriarity  of  Suffield  died  this  past  year  leaving 
a sizeable  estate  to  be  shared  among  several  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions. It  is  anticipated  that  as  a beneficiary  the  Institute  will  receive 
approximately  $3,000,000.  Mrs.  Moriarity ’s  first  husband,  Mr.  Hendee, 
was  the  manufacturer  of  Indian  Motocycles.  The  George  M.  and  Edith 
Hale  Hendee  Fund  will  be  managed  by  the  Institute  and  the  interest 
will  be  used  for  general  purposes. 

Edward  Packtor  of  Wethersfield,  who  died  October  22,  1974,  desig- 
nated in  his  will  that  the  Institute  receive  $ 10,000.  for  general  purposes. 
He  was  a corporator  as  well  as  a member  of  our  Greater  Hartford  Fund 
Raising  Committee.  Born  in  New  Haven,  Mr.  Packtor  lived  in  the  Hart- 
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ford  area  for  4^  years.  He  served  in  the  Yankee  Division  during  World 
War  I and  received  numerous  citations  for  bravery,  including  the  Croi.x 
de  Guerre.  .After  graduating  from  New  York  University,  School  of  Engi- 
neering, he  formed  his  own  construction  and  development  company. 
He  built  many  schools  in  the  Hartford-New  Britain  area  and  was  the  de- 
veloper of  numerous  sites  including  the  Wethersfield  Shopping  Center 
and  the  Lord  and  Taylor  complex  at  Bishop’s  Corner  in  West  Hartford. 
His  company  was  also  responsible  for  the  extensive  remodeling  of  the 
Hartford  Insurance  Group  and  the  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

LIpon  her  death  in  December.  D)57,  a large  portion  of  the  estate  of 
Caroline  Porter  of  Woodside  Circle  in  Hartford  reverted  to  her  sisters. 
■At  that  time,  $23,107  was  given  to  the  Institute  in  trust.  This  bequest 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  her  late  husband,  John  Porter, 
who  owned  a chain  of  restaurants  throughout  New  ^'ork  and  New' 
England  which  was  eventually  sold  to  the  Waldorf  Corporation.  After 
the  death  in  1974  of  Elorence  Cunningham,  the  last  t)f  Mrs.  Porter's 
sisters,  the  amount  of  $ 1 14,708.  was  given  to  the  Institute  for  invest- 
ment purposes.  The  John  and  Caroline  E.  Porter  Fund  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  The  Hartford  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

Miss  Elsie  Rothschild  and  Miss  Gertrude  Rothschild,  who  was  the 
secretary  to  the  editor  of  THE  HARTFORD  TIME.S  for  over  50  years, 
established  a trust  in  1971  for  the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them.  Miss 
Gertrude  Rothschild,  the  last  survivor,  died  at  the  age  of  95  this  past 
year.  As  residuary  beneficiary  of  one-third  of  this  estate,  the  Institute 
received  $27,895.  The  interest  from  this  fund  will  be  used  to  help 
defray  our  operating  expenses.  The  Misses  Rothschild  were  members 
of  the  First  Church  of  (’hrist  Congregational  in  West  Hartford. 

The  will  of  Beulah  M.  .Sutton  of  West  Hartford,  who  died  in  Decem- 
ber of  1974,  specified  that  the  Institute  share  in  her  estate.  A cash 
amount  as  well  as  stock  certificates  totaling  $65,483.  will  be  held  in 
trust  and  the  income  will  be  used  to  “purchase  articles  of  clothing, 
apparatus  or  equipment”  for  the  children  attending  Oak  Hill  School. 

Additional  bequests  totaling  $34,430.  were  received  this  year  from 
the  estates  of  the  following: 


Flora  E.  Burkhardt 
George  D.  Burns 
John  11.  Campbell 
Nellie  Fette 
Mary  E.  Forrest 
Mae  R.  Garrity 


Willis  .1.  (iengras 
Edward  Klar 
Mary  KoskidT 
Arthur  Magraw 
Ellen  11.  Murphy 
Barbara  Payne 


Victoria  Pearce 
Idizabeth  K.  Schult/. 

The  Sondick  Foundation 
Francis  Volkman 
I lenry  11.  Walkley 
Annie  P.  Walpole 
W'illiam  O.  Yacker 


FUND-RAISING  CAMPAIGN 


To  help  sustain  and  expand  services,  an  annual  fund-raising  campaign 
is  conducted  in  17  metropolitan  cities  and  suburban  areas  throughout 
Connecticut.  No  promotional  or  professional  group  is  associated  in  any 
way  with  our  direct-mail  appeal. 

This  year,  a total  of  $ 126,800  was  received.  In  this  time  of  spiraling 
costs  and  economic  uncertainty,  we  are  grateful  for  the  outstanding  sup- 
port given  our  program  by  17,852  Connecticut  contributors. 

The  drive  was  conducted  again  this  year  under  the  able  guidance  of 
Howard  E.  Mohr  and  the  members  of  his  General  Gifts  Committee.  Of 
tremendous  importance  to  our  fund-raising  campaign  are  the  over  300 
prominent  Connecticut  residents  who  serve  on  local  committees 
throughout  the  state.  The  use  of  their  names  does  much  to  assure  the 
residents  of  cities  and  towns  in  their  areas  that  Oak  Hill  is  a legitimate 
nonprofit  organization  and  worthy  of  support. 

No  report  on  fund  raising  would  be  complete  without  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  invaluable  contribution  made  by  the  many  volunteers  from 
on  and  off  campus  who  help  with  the  enormous  task  of  addressing  and 
stuffing  appeal  envelopes.  We  are  grateful  to  these  people  for  their  in- 
terest and  support. 


FUND  RAISING  COMMITTEES 


BRIDGEPORT  COMMITTEE 

Alvin  C.  Bruel,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Charles  W.  Bitzer 
Daniel  E.  Brennan,  Jr. 

Charles  S.  Brody 
Richard  H.  Brown 
Arthur  Clifford 
W.H.  Curley,  Jr.,  M.D. 

Leigh  Danenberg,  Sr. 

Miss  Anna  Godrie 
Daniel  B.  Hardenbergh,  M.D. 
Arnold  D.  Pearlstone,  M.D. 
Rev.  Joseph  Racioppi 
Norman  Schaff,  Jr. 

J.P.  Simses,  M.D. 

Carmen  A.  Torlora 


BRISTOL  COMMITTEE 

Louis  B.  Harrison,  Chairman 
Mrs.  Alice  Voisine,  Treasurer 
Wallace  Barnes 
William  H.  Barnes 
Anthony  Calbi 
Atty.  Burton  Carlson 
Edward  L.  Carrington 
Arthur  J.  Crowley,  Sr. 
Arthur  T.  Fletcher 
Raymond  Frankowski,  Jr. 
Edward  H.  Goodrich 
Kenneth  W.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Greger 
Robert  W.  Gundersen 
Mrs.  Joan  Monico 
William  Phelan 
Morton  C.  Treadway,  Jr. 

H.  Winters,  M.D. 

Joseph  Zerbey 
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DANBURY  COMMITTKE 


MANCHESTER  COMMITTEE 


Charles  E.  Bruno,  Chairman 
Bernard  J.  Dolan 
Dr.  Ruth  Haas 
Harold  C.  Patterson,  M.D. 
Henry  A.  Rocano 
J.  Robert  Tomlinson 
Mrs.  Kathleen  Urban 


GREATER  HARTFORD 
COMMITTEE 

Samuel  S.  Fuller,  Chairman 
David  Bates 
William  G.  Bates 
Henry  L.  Birge,  M.D. 

Miss  Florence  Bowman 
William  J.  Brown 
Mrs.  Clifford  S.  Burdge 
Clifford  S.  Burdge,  Jr. 
George  C.  Capen 
Mrs.  George  W.  Cheney,  Jr. 
Patrick  Colca 
Joseph  P.  Cooney 
Albert  A.  Drieu 
Ostrom  Enders 
James  F.  English,  Jr. 
William  J.  Foote 
T.  Mitchell  Ford 
George  Goodwin 
Harold  Holcombe,  Jr. 
Nathan  Lieberman 
Howard  E.  Mohr 
John  F.  Mulvihill 
Howard  Noble 
C.  Russell  Noyes 
Dexter  Peck 
Mrs.  Shirley  Phelon 
Sidney  D.  Pinney,  Jr. 

J.H.  Riege 
Henry  R.  Roberts 
William  Robinson 
Warren  11.  Sullivan 
Benjamin  P.  Terry 
Melvin  W.  Title 
Hon.  Douglass  Wright 
Charles  J.  Zimmerman 


Dr.  Eugene  M.  Davis,  Chairman 
E.  Theodore  Bantly,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Leo  Charendoff 
Edgar  H.  Clarke 
Miss  Gertrude  DeLeo 
A.  Elmer  Diskan,  M.D. 

Thomas  F.  Ferguson 
Harold  W.  Garrity 
Robert  A.  Labbe 
Mrs.  Jacob  F.  Miller 
Joseph  A.  Schwab 
William  B.  Thornton 
Neal  A.  Tyler 


MERIDEN-WALLINGFORD 

COMMITTEE 

Robert  E.  Marth,  Chairman 
Walter  E.  Hyneck,  Treasurer 
Parker  B.  Allen 
Henry  D.  Altobello 
Robert  Church,  Jr. 

E. B.  Cleborne 
Francis  R.  Danaher 
Philip  H.  Hall 
George  Hamrah 
Charles  H.  Hasburg 
Foster  M.  Johnson 
Robert  M.  Johnston 
Craig  D.  Munson 
Francis  S.  Noonan 
Raymond  Parmentier 

F.  Le.slie  Raynor 
William  L.  Roberts 
Robert  A.  Schultz 
L.A.  Tobie 

Rene  H.  Tompkinson 
Carter  11.  White 
Horace  C.  Wilcox 
Carlton  H.  Winslow 
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MIDDLETOWN  COMMITTEE 

C.B.  Crampton,  M.D.,  Chairman 
Stanley  Alexander,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Donald  Arnault 
Donald  Davis 
Mrs.  Russell  G.  D’Oench 
Sidney  A.  Finkelstein 
John  H.  Planner,  D.M.D. 

Mrs.  James  A.  German 
George  Ingham 
William  C.  Eangley 
Edward  Eongo,  M.D. 

Walter  Nelson,  M.D. 

Richard  J.  O'Brien 
Mrs.  Joe  Webb  Peoples 
Theodore  Raczka 
Mrs.  John  W.  Sease 
Searle  K.  Welling,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Walter  P.  White,  R.N. 

NEW  BRITAIN  COMMITTEE 

Henry  A.  Newbury,  Chairman 
Joseph  F.  Lutkus,  Treasurer 
W.E.  Attwood,  Jr. 

Harold  M.  Clarke,  M.D. 

Stanley  M.  Cooper 
Raymond  E.  Cummings 
Donald  W.  Davis 
Raymond  G.  Dowsett 


Garth  W.  Edwards 
Richard  G.  Edwards 
Norman  E.W.  Erickson 
T.  Mitchell  Ford 
Stanley  Hart 
Charles  T.  Hayden 
Roger  J.  Larson 
David  H.  Malmfeldt 
Joseph  A.  Mlynarski,  M.D. 

David  Muirhead 

Hoyt  C.  Pease 

Julian  C.  Pease 

Maxwell  S.  Porter 

Howard  L.  Richardson 

Hugh  Rowland 

Charles  T.  Schechtman,  M.D. 

Daniel  M.  Taylor,  M.D. 

Gardner  C.  Weld 
John  C.  White,  M.D. 

Harold  N.  Williams 

NEW  HAVEN  COMMITTEE 

Ericsson  B.  Broadbent,  Chairman 
Mrs.  James  Rowland  Angell 
H.  Wick  Chambers,  Jr. 

John  N.  Deming 
Louis  L.  Hemingway,  Jr. 

Lionel  M.  Krevit 
Henry  H.  Pierce,  Jr. 

Leonard  F.  Suzio 
G.  Harold  Welch 
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NORTHEASTERN  CONNECTICUT 
COMMITTEE 

Cranston  A.  Briggs.  O.D.,  Chairman 
Danielson 

Lucius  E.  Arnold,  Treasurer 
Putnam 

C.  Leonard  Anderson 
Woodstock 

Carmen  C.  Beaudoin.  R.N. 

Killingly 

Mrs.  Louise  Berry 
Killingly 

Mrs.  Harry  Birkenruth 
Storrs 

J.  Leo  Bodo 
Pom  fret 

Dr.  William  T.  I'isher 
Thompson 

Mrs.  Ruth  C.  Goodhall 
Ashford 

Benjamin  Grosvenor 
Pom  fret 

Robert  T.  Howard,  C.L.U. 

Brooklyn 

Royal  O.  Knowlton 
Ashford 

Atty.  Nicholas  A.  Congo 
Putnam 

Louis  Molinaro 

North  Grosvenordale 
Mrs.  Vassa  N.  Plusnin 
Union 

Rev.  Kenneth  J.  Post,  Sr. 

Stafford 
Herbert  C.  Rice 
Willimantic 
Mrs.  Sally  Romanoff 
Canterbury 
Francis  C.  Stevens 
P-astford 

William  A.  Whalen,  M.D. 

Windham  Center 
Victor  L.  Wolmer,  O.D. 

Hampton 

John  A.  Woodworth.  M.D. 

Moosup 

NORWICH  COMMITTEE 

Allyn  L.  Brown.  Jr..  Chairman 
George  Peck, Treasurer 


Laurence  J.  Ackerman 
Frederick  C.  Barrett,  M.D. 

Ellsworth  Cramer 
Leo  .M.  Gwiazdowski 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  V.  King 
Warren  W.  Lapierre,  .M.D. 

.Angus  W.  Park 
.Mrs.  Herman  Sharpe 
Alfio  Urbinati 

SHORE  LINE  AND  CONNECTICUT 
RIVER  AREA  COMMITTEE 
Dr.  Philip  J.  Sheridan,  Chairman 
Pine  Orchard 
Dr.  William  G.  Ames 
Essex 

Mrs.  Douglas  Bennet 
Hamburg 

Rev.  Franklin  A.  Bower 
Madison 

Mrs.  T.  Woodbridge  Constant 
Essex 

Dr.  Matthew  Griswold 
Old  Lyme 
C urtiss  S.  Johnson 
Essex 

William  L.  Johnson 
Old  Saybrook 
James  Rintoul 
Westbrook 

Dr.  Robert  G.  Saunders 
Old  Saybrook 
George  G.  Wilcox 
Guilford 

SOUTHEASTERN  CONNECTICUT 
COMMITTEE 

Tred  A.  Larson,  Chairman 
Hon.  John  N.  Dempsey 
•Mrs.  Leon  J.  Bascom 
Kevin  W.  Conway 
Hon.  Lillian  I£.  Ivrb 
Royce  F£.  Gray 
Philip  C.  Greene 
l£rnest  J.  Johnson 
E.  Leroy  Knight 
Harvey  N.  Mallove 
Francis  I'.  .McGuire 
Mrs.  Enders  Richards 
Mrs.  Earle  W.  Stamm 
Judge  Thomas  E.  Troland 
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SOUTHWESTERN  FAIREIELD 
COUNTY  COMMITTEE 

Thomas  W.  Smith,  III,  Chairman 

Francis  W.  Reed,  Treasurer 

Roland  E.  Blais 

Andre  Blumenthal 

Mrs.  Henri  Esquerre 

Dr.  Newell  W.  Giles 

F.  Regionald  Gisborne,  Jr. 

Gibbs  Lyons 
Robert  J.  McCullough 
John  O.  Nicklis 
Charles  A.  Perro,  Jr. 

Thomas  F.  Richardson 

TORRINGTON  COMMITTEE 

Dr.  Mario  J.  D’Angelo,  Chairman 
Torrington 

Raymond  P.  Atherton 
Morris 

Charles  A.  Beaujon,  Jr. 

Canaan 
Harry  Bellini 
Lakeville 
James  A.  Bernard 
Torrington 

Atty.  Clayton  L.  Blick 
Litchfield 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Wm.  P.  Botticelli 
Torrington 
Frank  E.  Calhoun 
Cornwall 
Joseph  Dobos 
Northfield 

Atty.  Charles  Ebersol 
Torrington 

Atty.  Maurice  A.  Goldstein 
New  Milford 

Mrs.  Ainsworth  M.  Greene 
Norfolk 

Atty.  Kenyon  W.  Greene 
Washington 
John  C.  Polito,  M.D. 

Torrington 
Mrs.  Eric  Regner 
Warren 

Kenneth  P.  Truran 
Norfolk 


Edmund  William  Waller 
Litchfield 
Richard  Warded 
Falls  Village 
Atty.  Donald  T.  Warner 
Sharon 

Dr.  Carlton  D.  Warren 
Torrington 
Dr.  Sidney  G.  Weiss 
Harwinton 
Mrs.  Ray  White 
Torrington 

WATERBURY  COMMITTEE 

O.J.  Bizzozero,  M.D.,  Chairman 

Charles  Arnold 

Bertram  Bailey 

John  F.  Barry 

Mrs.  Samuel  Blank 

Rev.  Samuel  A.  Budde 

Jack  Calo 

Wilbur  H.  Caney,  Jr.,  M.D. 
Willaim  Carroll 
Mrs.  Wendell  Cross 
John  DiCorpc 
Gordon  H.  Elliott 
Raymond  J.  Fanning 
Patrick  E.  Fontane 
Louis  Fucito 
Henry  Gartzman 
Rabbi  Jonah  Gewirtz 
Robert  Good,  M.D. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Grieve 

Mrs.  Karl  W.  Hallden 

Richard  B.  Harris 

Walter  O.  Howard 

Mrs.  Milton  Jennes 

Mrs.  Frederic  R.  Kellogg 

Mrs.  Sidney  Luria 

John  Makepeace 

Mrs.  Geddes  Parsons 

Tullio  Perillo 

Harold  W.  Smith 

Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Harry  Struck 

James  E.  Sullivan 

Max  Traurig 

Michael  F.  Wallace 
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The  Connecticut  Institute 
For  The  Blind 

Financial  Statements 
August  31, 1976 &1975 
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Peat.  Marwick.  Mitchell  tk  Co. 


CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS 


ONE  FINANCIAL  PLAZA 


HARTFORD.  CONNECTICUT  0G103 


The  Board  of  Directors 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind: 


We  have  examined  the  balance  sheets  of  The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  as 
of  August  31,  1976  and  1975,  and  the  related  statements  of  changes  in  fund  balances 
and  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for  the  years  then  ended. 
Our  examination  was  made  in  accordance  with  generally  accepted  auditing  standards, 
and  accordingly  included  such  tests  of  the  accounting  records  and  such  other  audit- 
ing procedures  as  we  considered  necessary  in  the  circumstances. 

The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  not  maintained  adequate  cost  records 
for  its  fixed  assets,  and  accordingly,  financial  statements  for  the  investment  in 
plant  fund,  which  are  required  by  generally  accepted  accounting  principles,  have 
not  been  presented. 

In  our  opinion,  except  for  the  omission  of  the  investment  in  plant  fund,  the  afore- 
mentioned financial  statements  present  fairly  the  financial  position  of  The  Con- 
necticut Institute  for  the  Blind  at  August  31,  1976  and  1975,  and  the  changes  in 
fund  balances  and  the  current  funds  revenues,  expenditures  and  other  changes  for 
the  years  then  ended,  in  conformity  with  generally  accepted  accounting  principles 
applied  on  a consistent  basis. 


October  29,  1976 
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TMt  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Balance  Sheets 
August  31,  1976  and  1975 


•Assets 

1976 

1975 

Current  funds: 

Unrestricted: 

Cash 

Accounts  receivable 

Due  from  current  funds  - restricted 

Due  from  endowment  and  similar  funds 

$ 123.402 
7.679 
5.087 
85.334 

2,404 

4.511 

10,045 

Total  unrestricted 

221.502 

16,960 

Restricted: 

Cash 

Investments  — cost  approximates  market 
Accounts  receivable 

Due  from  endowment  and  similar  funds 
Total  restricted 

28.548 

13.000 
1 1,332 

6 1 .000 
1 13,880 

28,443 

13.000 
10,688 

32.000 
84.131 

Total  current  funds 

$ 335,382 

101,091 

Endowment  and  similar  funds: 

Cash 

Investments  (note  5) 

Due  from  current  funds  - unrestricted 

87,346 

9,085,166 

57,592 
6,412,234 
24  049 

Total  endowment  and  similar  funds 

$9,172,512 

6,493,875 

Plant  funds  (note  3): 

Renewals  and  replacements: 

Cash 

330 

3,1  17 

Investments  — cost  approximates  market 

5,000 

2,000 

Total  renewals  and  replacements 

S 5,330 

5,1  17 

See  accompanying  notes  to  financial  statements. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
Balance  Sheets 
August  31,  1976  and  1975 


Liabilities  and  Fund  Balances 

1976 

1975 

Current  funds: 
Unrestricted: 

Accounts  payable 

S 22.226 

1 ,300 

Accrued  expenses 

9,552 

7,028 

Due  to  endowment  and  similar  funds 

— 

24,049 

Fund  balance  (deficit) 

189,724 

(15,417) 

Total  unrestricted 

221,502 

16,960 

Restricted: 

Accounts  payable 

- 

1,344 

Due  to  current  funds  — unrestricted 

5,087 

10,045 

Fund  balance 

108,793 

72,742 

Total  restricted 

113,880 

84,131 

Total  current  funds 

S 335,382 

101.091 

Endowment  and  similar  funds: 
Due  to  current  funds: 

Unrestricted 

85,334 

- 

Restricted 

61,000 

32,000 

Fund  balance  (note  5): 

Endowment 

4,873,010 

2,642,365 

Quasi-endowment 

4,153,168 

3,819,510 

9,026,178 

6,461,875 

Total  endowment  and  similar  funds 

$9,172,512 

6,493,875 

Plant  funds  (note  3): 
Renewals  and  replacements: 

Fund  balance 

5.330 

5.117 

Total  renewals  and  replacements 

$ 5.330 

5,117 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Notes  to  Financial  Statements 
August  31,  1976  and  1975 

( 1 ) Significant  Accounting  Policies 

(a)  Accrual  Basis 

The  accompanying  financial  statements  have  been  prepared  on 
the  accrual  basis  except  for  depreciation  accounting  as  des- 
cribed in  note  3.  The  statements  of  current  fund  revenues, 
expenditures  and  other  changes  are  statements  of  financial 
activities  of  current  funds  related  to  the  current  reporting 
periods.  It  does  not  purport  to  present  the  results  of  opera- 
tions or  the  net  income  or  loss  for  the  years  as  would  a 
statement  of  income  or  a statement  of  revenues  and  ex- 
penses. 

(b)  Fund  Accounting 

In  order  to  ensure  observance  of  limitations  and  restrictions 
placed  on  the  use  of  available  resources,  the  accounts  are 
maintained  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  “fund 
accounting.”  This  is  the  procedure  by  which  resources  for 
various  purposes  are  classified,  for  accounting  and  report- 
ing purposes,  into  funds  that  are  in  accordance  with  activi- 
ties or  objectives  specified.  Separate  accounts  are  maintained 
for  each  fund;  however,  in  the  accompanying  financial 
statements,  funds  that  have  similar  characteristics  have  been 
combined  into  fund  groups.  Accordingly,  all  financial  trans- 
actions have  been  recorded  and  reported  by  fund  group. 

Within  each  fund  group,  fund  balances  restricted  by  outside 
sources  are  so  indicated  and  are  distinguished  from  unre- 
stricted funds  allocated  to  specific  purposes  by  action  of 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Externally  restricted  funds  may 
only  be  utilized  in  accordance  with  the  purposes  established 
by  the  source  of  such  funds  and  are  in  contrast  with  unre- 
stricted funds  over  which  the  Board  of  Directors  retains  full 
control  to  use  in  achieving  any  of  its  institutional  purposes. 

Endowment  funds  are  subject  to  the  restrictions  of  gift  instru- 
ments requiring  in  perpetuity  that  the  principal  be  invested 
and  the  income  only  be  utilized.  While  quasi-endowment 
funds  have  been  established  by  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
the  same  purposes  as  endowment  funds,  any  portion  of 
quasi-endowment  funds  may  be  expended. 

Legacies  received  which  are  unrestricted  as  to  principal  are  con- 
sidered to  be  revenues  of  current  unrestricted  funds  and  are 
subsequently  transferred  to  quasi-endowment  funds. 
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All  gains  and  losses  arising  from  the  sale,  collection  or  other 
disposition  of  investments  and  other  noncash  assets  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  fund  which  owned  such  assets.  Ordinary 
income  derived  from  investments,  receivables  and  the  like  is 
accounted  for  in  the  fund  owning  such  assets,  except  for  in- 
come derived  from  investments  of  endowment  and  similar 
funds,  which  income  is  accounted  for  in  the  fund  to  which 
it  is  restricted  or,  if  unrestricted,  as  revenues  in  unrestricted 
current  funds. 

All  other  unrestricted  revenue,  generally,  is  accounted  for  in 
the  unrestricted  current  funds.  Restricted  gifts,  grants, 
endowment  income,  and  other  restricted  resources  are  ac- 
counted for  in  the  appropriate  restricted  funds.  Restricted 
current  funds  are  reported  as  revenues  and  expenditures 
when  expended  for  current  operating  purposes. 

(c)  Other  Policies 

Other  significant  accounting  policies  are  set  forth  in  the  finan- 
cial statements  and  the  following  notes. 

(2)  Funds  Held  in  Trust  by  Others 

Under  terms  of  certain  bequests,  the  principal  of  various  trusts  is 
under  the  control  of  trustees  who  have  been  directed  to  pay 
over  to  the  Institute  the  net  income  arising  therefrom.  Income 
from  such  trusts  which  is  recorded  when  received  amounted  to 
$290,364  and  $288,500  for  the  years  ended  1976  and  1975, 
respectively  and  is  reflected  as  endowment  income. 

(3)  Investment  in  Plant  Fund 

Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  cost  records,  investment  in  plant  fund 
has  not  been  presented  in  the  financial  statements.  Depreciation 
on  property,  plant  and  equipment  has  not  been  recorded.  Cer- 
tain properties  owned  by  the  Institute  are  subject  to  liens  held 
by  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

(4)  Other  Matters 

During  1976  the  Institute  received  notification  that  it  will  receive 
approximately  $3,000,000  under  the  terms  of  a will  which  re- 
quires the  assets  to  be  held  and  managed  and  the  income  there- 
from to  be  expended  by  the  Institute  for  its  general  purposes. 
As  of  August  31,  1976,  $1,994,754  has  been  received  and  re- 
corded as  an  addition  to  endowment  funds.  The  remainder  of 
the  gift  has  not  been  received  and  accordingly  has  not  been  re- 
flected in  the  financial  statements. 
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(5)  Endowment  and  Similar  Funds 


Investments  are  recorded  at  cost;  investments  received  by  gift  are 
carried  at  market  value  at  the  date  of  acquisition.  Substantially 
all  assets  of  such  funds  are  pooled  on  a market  value  basis. 

The  carrying  values  and  market  values  of  investments  at  August  3 1 , 
1976  and  1975  were  as  follows: 


1976 

1975 

Carrying 

Market 

Carrying 

Market 

value 

value 

value 

value 

Bonds 

S 2,905,994 

2,733,588 

2,372,913 

2,022,231 

Stocks 

5,398,436 

6,299,901 

3,627,887 

4,002,733 

Short-term 

investments 

780,736 

780,736 

4 1 1 ,434 

41 1,434 

$ 9,085,166 

9,814,225 

6,412,234 

6,436,398 

Information  concerning  any  restriction  of  principal  on  funds  valued 
at  approximately  $1,000,000  is  not  currently  available.  There- 
fore, these  funds  are  included  in  the  financial  statements  as 
endowment  funds  as  the  most  conservative  accounting  treat- 
ment. 
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Class  of  1976 


OAK  HILL  SCHOOL 

Founded  1893 

THE  CONNECTICUT  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Frank  Johns,  Jr.,  Superintendent 

120  Holcomb  Street 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06112 

Area  Code  203 
Hartford  242-2274 


DEED  OF  GIFT  OR  BEQUEST 


1 hereby  give  to  The  Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a 
nonprofit  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  Connec- 
ticut, the  sum  of  S for  its  unrestricted  uses 

and  purposes.* 

Name 

Address 


*Memorial  or  special  purpose  gifts  are  also  welcome.  All 
gifts  and  bequests  are  tax  deductible. 


